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ABSTRACT 



This paper examines the Cleveland Scholarship and Tuition 
Program (CSTP) , a program initiated in 1996 that was the first in the U.S. to 
offer state- funded scholarships that can be redeemed at both secular and 
parochial schools. To gather information about the program, a telephone 
survey of 2,020 CSTP applicants, 1,006 of which did not enroll in the 
program, was conducted. Analysis of the data revealed five major findings. 
First, parents reported that their decision to apply for a scholarship was 
largely motivated by academic concerns. Second, a relatively small proportion 
of nonrecipients claimed that an inability to secure admission to a preferred 
private school was an important reason in their decision not to participate 
in the program. Third, parents of scholarship recipients who previously 
attended public schools were much more satisfied with every aspect of their 
choice school than applicants who did not receive a scholarship but attended 
public school instead. Fourth, choice schools did well at retaining students 
in the program, both within the school year and from one school year to the 
next. Finally, preliminary test scores in mathematics and reading show large 
gains for CSTP students attending the Hope schools. Overall, the findings 
support future choice initiatives, though special funding arrangements and 
further programming will be necessary for disabled and other special -needs 
students. (Contains 15 tables that present research data.) (RJM) 
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Lessons From the Cleveland Scholarship Program 



Does school choice work? If so, who benefits? Choice critics say private schools 
do not appear to serve students’ academic needs any better than public schools. They 
further argue that the few detectable benefits accrue mainly to students who need the least 
assistance. Parents who are already involved with their child’s education will capitalize on 
choice and private schools are disinclined to accept students with special needs. What is 
more, after choice students gain admission to private school, the argument goes, the 
weakest will be weeded out. 

The Cleveland Scholarship and Tutoring Program (CSTP), which began in the fall 
of 1996, provides new evidence which sheds light on these issues. 1 CSTP is the first 
program in the country to offer state-funded scholarships that can be redeemed at both 
secular and parochial schools. During the 1996/97 school year, 1,996 scholarship 
recipients attended fifty-five private schools, in grades kindergarten through grade 3. 
During the 1997/98 school year, CSTP has offered scholarships to 3,000 kindergarten 
through fourth grade students. 

At the time the data reported below were collected, CSTP had been in place for 
only one year. Consequently, we cannot yet know the long term effects vouchers will 
have on student test scores, how many and what kinds of schools will emerge in response 
to new demand, or whether vouchers will stimulate reform within the Cleveland public 
schools. But it is not too soon to begin to evaluate important aspects of the program. In 
the summer of 1997, Harvard’s Program on Education Policy and Governance (PEPG) 

In this paper, we focus on the scholarship component of the program. 
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commissioned a survey of 2,020 voucher applicants in order to find out who participated 
in the program, who did not and how satisfied both were with the schools their children 
attended. PEPG also analyzed test score data of students attending two new choice 
schools. The evidence collected has important implications for the contemporary school 
choice debate. 

We present five main findings. First, parents reported that their decision to apply 
for a scholarship was largely motivated by academic concerns. Second, a relatively small 
proportion of non-recipients claimed that an inability to secure admission to a preferred 
private school was an important reason in their decision not to participate in the program. 
Third, parents of scholarship recipients who previously attended public schools were 
much more satisfied with every aspect of their choice school than applicants who did not 
receive a scholarship, but attended public school instead. Fourth, choice schools did well 
at retaining students in the program, both within the school year and from one school year 
to the next. And fifth, preliminary test score results in mathematics and reading show 
large gains for CSTP students attending the Hope schools. 



Origins of the Program 

In March 1995 the Ohio General Assembly appropriated funds expected to be 
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Cleveland Scholarship and Tutoring Program for compiling the necessary information on applicants to the 
program and providing us with the information needed to conduct the parent survey. We also appreciate 
the assistance provided by Francis Rogers at the Ohio Department of Education and the principal and staff 
at the Hope Schools. 
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sufficient to provide 1,500 scholarships worth as much as $2,250 each. Scholarship 
recipients were to be chosen by lottery. The scholarship covered up to 90 percent of a 
school's tuition, the balance coming from the child's family or another private source. The 
maximum amount provided was little more than a third the per pupil cost of Cleveland 
public schools, which in 1997 was $6, 507. 3 This simple comparison of costs, however, 
omits the additional costs of transportation, special education and any additional aid to 
choice schools from public or private sources. 

The legislation establishing CSTP allowed as many as 50 percent of all 
scholarships to be used by students already in private schools. The Ohio Department of 
Education, however, reduced the figure to 25 percent. Of the 6,244 applications received 
by CSTP in the fall of 1995, 29 percent or 1,780 came from students already attending a 
private school. In January, 1996, CSTP awarded 375 scholarships to these applicants. As 
of April 3, 1997, CSTP awarded 21 percent (427 of 1,996) of the scholarships to students 
previously matriculated in a private school. CSTP granted the remaining 79 percent of the 
scholarships to students who had previously been attending public school or who were 
beginning kindergarten. 4 

In two respects, the Ohio Department of Education gave preference to poor 
families. First, students from low-income families received larger scholarships. Students 
coming from families whose income was below 200 percent of the poverty line received 
90 percent of their school's tuition, up to $2,250, while those students coming from 
families whose income was at or above 200 percent of the poverty line were eligible to 

3 Cleveland Plain Dealer . "The Equity Gap," March 25, 1957, A9. 
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Paul T.. Hill and Stephen P. Klein, "Toward an Evaluation Design for the Cleveland Scholarship 
Program," (Paper prepared for Ohio Department of Education, November 1996). Undoubtedly, some of 
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